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ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHANGE OF TITLE 


Starting with Volume 26, No. 1, January, 1953, the title of 
PRIMITIVE MAN, the quarterly periodical of the Catholic 
Anthropological Conference, has been changed to ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


During the last few years there have been a number of 
indications that the original title is no longer altogether a 
satisfactory one. It is felt that the new name ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY indicates more accurately the 
scope of the journal and that the change is best made upon 
the completion of twenty-five volumes under the former title. 


. THE EDITORS 
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FOUR CATEGORIES OF INTERPERSONAL RELATION- 
SHIPS IN THE FAMILY AND COMMUNITY IN A 
JAMAICAN VILLAGE* 


Yenupr A. CoHEN 


Dept. of Psychiatry 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, N.Y., 61, N.Y. 


There are several aspects to the study of the dialectical rela- 
tionships between the family and the total community, out- 
standing among which is the investigation of the functional- 
structural roles of the family in the organization of society. 
Characteristically, the prevailing approach in contemporary 
studies is to analyze these dialectical relationships from the 
point of view of the mutually supportive roles of the family and 
the total social structure. Following Lowie’s classic analysis of 
the relationships between property and kin group organization,” 
Murdock has more recently studied the external influences to 
which the rules of residence are particularly vulnerable, and, 
in turn, the latter’s repercussions throughout the total social 
fabric. Another approach is concerned with the cultural and 
social “needs” fulfilled by the family as a discrete and unique 
institution. Thus, the family is viewed, in a “functional” sense, 


1 The field work reported on here was made possible by grants from the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, and was carried 
out during July 1950-February 1951. ‘The writer is indebted to his wife, 
Vera Krassin Cohen, who participated in the field work. Part of this 
paper was read at the Annual Meetings of the American Anthropological 
Association, Detroit, Michigan, December 28-30, 1954. 

2 Lowie, Robert H. Primitive Society. New York, 1920. 

8 Murdock, George P. Social Structure. New York, 1949. The con- 
flicting relationships of the family to other aspects of the social structure, 
as among the Hopi, is another problem in this general area of research. 
See Titiev, Mischa, Old Oraibi: A Study of the Hopi Indians of Third 
Mesa, Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethno- 
logy, Harvard University, Vol. XXII-No. 1, 1944, pp. 39-43. Also Aberle, 
David F., The Psycho-Social Analysis of a Hopi Life History, Compara- 
tive Psychology Monographs, Vol. 21, No. 1, 1951, pp. 63-75. 
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as the primary institutional instrument which mediates between 
the individual and the rest of his society. It is, almost universally, 
the primary focus of econome and other forms of cooperation;* 
it is the context in which the training of the young occurs, for 
it is “the family [which] largely transmits that portion of the 
culture accessible to the social stratum and groups in which the 
parents find themselves.”> Still another approach is the psychologi- 
cal one of the roles of the family, and the individual's experiences 
therein, in personality development. Murdock and Whiting 
have given a somewhat new twist to this problem in an attempt 
to bridge the gap between the purely structural aspects of the 
family and the emotional experiences of the growing members 
of society.® 

In the investigation of the structural-functional position of 
the family in society, however, the point often seems to be missed 
that the same emotional and motivational processes are operative 
both in the interpersonal relationships of the family and in those 
of the total community; that it is possible, in relatively simple 
and stable societies, to prognosticate, so to speak, from one to 
the other. We do not wish to imply that an individual cannot 
experience a conflict of roles when moving from a status within 
his family into a status which he occupies within the broader 
community.?7 Nor do we wish to contradict the idea of the 
uniqueness of the family as a discrete institution. In the present 
instance, however, we wish to emphasize the regularities and 
constancies of certain categories of interpersonal relationships 
within a total framework. 

Our choice of four categories of interpersonal relationships to 


* Linton, Ralph. The Study of Man. New York, 1936, p. 152. Murdock, 
op. cit., pp. 7-9. 

5 Merton, Robert K. Social Theory and Social Structure. Glencoe, 1949, 
p. 147. 

6 Murdock, George P. and Whiting, J. W. M. “Cultural Determination 
of Parental Attitudes: The Relationship between the Social Structure and 
Parental Behavior,” in M. Senn (ed.), Conference on Problems of Infancy 
and Childhood, 1950. 

7 Linton, Ralph. “Problems of Status Personality,” in S. S. Sargent and 
M. W. Smith (eds.), Culture and Personality, New York, 1949, pp. 163-173. 
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illustrate our thesis is primarily heuristic. The categories 
selected—economic and property relationships; authority and 
mechanisms of control; anxiety in interpersonal relationships; and 
sexual relationships—lend a sufficient range of variety and con- 
trast within the individual culture with which to illustrate this 
particular type of cultural consistency. 


Tue CoMMUNITY 


Rocky Roads (a fictitious name) is a community in the central 
mountains of Jamaica, B.W.I., and is about one and a half to 
two miles in diameter. The 277 Rocky Roaders are English 
speaking Negroes, descendants of former slaves brought to 
Jamaica from Africa. Today, they are independent farmers rais- 
ing varied crops which they sell for cash at weekly markets about 
10 miles from Rocky Roads. Looking from the air, one sees a 
road of red gravel winding through a mountain. On either side 
of this road the land is thickly covered with green foliage. Some- 
where in the bush are households, haphazardly placed and scat- 
tered over the mountain and in the valley. At first glance each 
household gives the impression of autonomy and independence 
of all other households in the community. Each appears to be 
self-sufficient, divorced from the affairs of all other families. 
Social relationships in Rocky Roads, as we shall see, correspond 
to this bird’s-eye physical picture. 

Economic and Property Relationships: Rocky Roads is an eco- 
nomically competitive community, the accumulation of money and 
land being the chief goal of the individual Rocky Roader. The 
people of the community are constantly anxious over their eco- 
nomic welfare. Specifically, this anxiety is the belief that one 
never has enough money, that one is poor, and that one’s oppor- 
tunities for earning a satisfactory livelihood are being under- 
mined by threats of sorcery. It is important to note that about 
80% of the Rocky Roaders live above a subsistence level and no 
more than 3% of the adult population are indigent. 

No matter how “independent” (wealthy) a person might be, 
he generally believes that everyone else, no matter how obviously 
poor, is better off and has accumulated more money. The Rocky 
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Roaders are not ignorant of each other's finances. While no 
person will divulge the amount of his savings, other Rocky Road- 
ers are able to render a fairly accurate account of his finances. 
It is the belief that everyone is more indepedent than oneself— 
while at the same time attempting to outdo everyone else— 
which makes for an extremely high level of anxiety. 


As a result of this secrecy, one of the strongest proscriptions in . 


the culture is the rule that it is grossly improper to inquire of 
someone how much money he or she has or earns. At the same 
time, however, most Rocky Roaders are possessed by an in- 
satiable curiosity about the economic affairs, activities, and stand- 
ings of their neighbors, and they often go to remarkable lengths 
to satisfy this curiosity. A variety of rationalizations are enter- 
tained to justify this secrecy. The first is theft; were it to become 
known that one had money, thieves would be tempted. Actu- 
ally, not even our oldest informant, who was more than 90, had 
any memory of theft within the district. If one maintains secrecy 
he can refuse to lend money or economic help, pleading that he 
is too poor. In reality, however, it would appear that this 
secrecy is maintained to avoid the arousal of jealousy in neigh- 
bors (see below). Characteristically, money is hidden in “the 
box under the bed,” a euphemism for one’s secret hiding place. 
The rigid secrecy surrounding the location of this cache is de- 
monstrated by the fact that if a Rocky Roader dies suddenly and 
without warning his money is often lost to his survivors. 

One’s own perceived poverty and relative economic failure is 
generally attributed to some wealthier person who will not lease 
land, because he or she “doesn’t want other people to make a 
living.” There are wealthy Rocky Roaders who own many acres 
of land which are not under cultivation. These landowners claim 
that they eventually reap greater profits if they allow the land to 
lie fallow and then cultivate it themselves. Crop failures, while 
often admittedly the results of droughts and hurricanes, are more 
often attributed to the machinations of the sorcerer working at 
a neighbor's behest. Economic success, in addition to being a 
purely individual matter, is always a relative value in Rocky 
Roads; its measure is the size of a neighbor’s crop and the num- 
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ber of his cows. The Rocky Roaders sum this up succinctly in 
one of their favorite maxims: “One man’s fall is another man’s 
rise,” and conversely, “One man’s rise is another man’s fall.” 

There are few forms of collective labor in Rocky Roads. One 
such is a system of reciprocal exchange of labor. When a Rocky 
Roader needs help on his land or in repairing his home he will 
ask someone—always of the same economic and social standing, 
not necessarily a kinsman—to help him for the day. The re- 
cipient of this labor may now at any time be called upon by the 
donor to repay the day’s work with another. If a particular job 
requires more than a day’s labor, the helper is remunerated 
financially. The latter labor does not have to be repaid. These 
forms in the exchange of labor prevail between all men, be they 
“strangers,” father and son, or siblings. The latter will not 
charge each other the same rates gotten from more distant rela- 
tions or from “strangers,” but it is a wage relationship never- 
theless. As one man who netted a tidy sum by working on his 
son’s land explained, “After all, a man must have something to 
live on.” Another semi-reciprocal relationship exists in which 
two men share a single crop; there were only two such arrange- 
ments. One owns the land and does no work while the other 
provides the labor. In return, each receives an equal portion 
from the crop returns. A third reciprocal arrangement is that 
of the “best friend” (see below). 

Land is the mainspring of life in Rocky Roads and as such it 
constitutes the only medium by which a Rocky Roader can visual- 
ize the achievement of “independence.” Overt competitiveness 
is for money, but land is the primary medium for securing money. 
There is a tremendous inequality in the distribution of the land, 
but there are no mechanisms of censure in the culture of the com- 
munity by which one can be compelled to rent or sell land. 
One widowed woman with no dependents owns 200 acres of 
land. She began by owning the local general store. For long 
periods of time she extended credit more than generously to 
customers. When the latter could not pay their debts she took 
their land in default of payments. The second largest landowner 
is a man with one dependent who owns 40 acres. At the other 
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extreme, one man with 6 children owns about 4 acres; another 
couple with 12 dependents own about 8 acres. All one can 
hope for is that sorcery will be effective in making a land- 
owner ill and unable to work his land; he will then be forced 
into selling his land for ready cash with which to pay for medical 
care and for the expenses of everyday living. There were sev- 
eral instances in which formerly large land holders became seri- . 
ously ill and were forced to sell almost all their land. These ill- 
nesses were attributed to the sorcery of jealous individuals who 
were unable to rent or purchase land under normal circumstances. 
The scarcity of land has a further divisive effect in forcing a 
number of the younger people of the community to seek employ- 
ment outside Rocky Roads. 

All objects of ownership, whether in movables or in land, are 
privately and individually held. There are no joint, corporate, 
or collective types of ownership. Land is never lent or ex- 
changed; it must be acquired either by will, purchase, or lease. 
Nor can a person erect a house or any other permanent struc- 
ture on land which is rented, but only on land which has been 
bought or inherited. 

Anxiety in Interpersonal Relationships: Most Rocky Roaders 
genuinely feel that their neighbors dislike them and are intensely 
jealous of them.* The anxiety and discomfort which most feel 
in physical and social proximity to others can be detected in 
several areas of behavior. The “scatter pattern” of settlement 
in Rocky Roads provides an excellent clue to the overall struc- 
ture of interpersonal relationships in the community. The most 
outstanding sociological phenomenon in the social organization is 
that the community is composed of isolated, independent nuclear 
families. There is no inter-household discipline and control; 
nor is there any mechanism for the pooling of resources between 
households or similar social units. It is a truism that the survival 
and perpetuation or total extinction of a family in Rocky Roads 
would hardly affect the remaining households—save, perhaps, in 


8 It is also true that most Rocky Roaders dislike their neighbors and are 
intensely jealous of them. However, we are contining ourselves at this 
point to but one facet of interpersonal relationships within the community. 
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the availability of purchasable land. 

Paralleling this state of affairs is the absence of any inalien- 
able kin groupings and the dearth of voluntary groupings. There 
are some voluntary associations, but their significance within the 
general social organization of the community varies from one 
type to another. While 80% of the families in Rocky Roads are 
related, the culture of the community has not worked out, even 
in ideal form, patterns of aid or systematized economic relation- 
ships along kinship lines. Even during the worst of food short- 
ages some families manage to raise and sell a surplus of food, 
and the fortunes of a few multiply while the savings of most 
dwindle to almost nothing. Ties of kinship, including those be- 
tween parents and children and siblings, are not totally ex- 
empted from this pattern. There is but one instance in Rocky 
Roads of two households sharing one plot of land for purposes 
of residence, yet even these two families, the heads of which 
are siblings, maintain this competitive relationship. 

People are untrustworthy, say the Rocky Roaders, because no 
sooner are they told something than they go about repeating it 
to others and “causing a lot of trouble.” It is true that Rocky 
Roaders gossip about whatever they are told. But it is also 
true that one will rarely divulge a piece of information which 
he does not want spread. 

There is little visiting in Rocky Roads, and the culture makes 
no provision for hospitality or the treatment of guests in gen- 
eral. As a rule, Rocky Roaders do not like people to “come on 
their yards” and only rarely is one invited into the home of a 
Rocky Roader. Paralleling this is the absence of festive or rec- 
reational gatherings within the community. 

Blood brotherhood is unknown to Rocky Roads, although the 
culture does provide that every person have a “best friend.”® 
Actually, there are very few such friendships. The majority of 
these are among the men, some of whom form friendships in 
pairs. These friends spend considerable time together in a con- 
tinual exchange of labor, but their relationships are subject to the 


®See, for example, Herskovits, M.J., “The Best Friend in Dahomey,” 
M. Cunard (ed.), Negro Anthology, London, 1934, pp. 627-82. 
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same anxieties which pervade interpersonal relationships in gen- 
eral. Each member of the pair believes that he is a better friend 
than his partner, that he is the more devoted of the two, while 
the other is participating in the relationship for purely selfish 
reasons and will never grant a favor which he is not forced to. 
Characteristically, these accusations are not made one to the 
other but rather one about the other. These are premarital 
friendships and are discontinued after the marriage of one of the 
partners. Finally, it is interesting to note that secrecy over 
finances and feeilngs of competitiveness are maintained be- 
tween such friends. 

The frequency of such friendships is even smaller among the 
women of the community. For one thing, the women have no 
cause for economic unions and exchanges of labor as they do 
not habitually work in the fields. Housework is never brought 
under the category of exchanged labor. Where close friend- 
ships among young adult women do exist they are mainly homo- 
sexual unions in the absence of heterosexual outlets. These dis- 
solve completely upon the acquisition by either of a heterosexual 
partner. 

Every individual has a godfather and a godmother, but this 
relationship, too, is unelaborated. In addition to sponsoring an 
infant at the christening service, a godparent’s paramount duty 
to his ritual child is to give the latter gifts, and the child is 
obligated to reciprocate. However, this rule is infrequently 
adhered to; nor do ritual parents and their children engage in 
any relationships of mutual aid in times of need. 

Authority and Mechanisms of Control: Rocky Roads is a so- 
cially stratified community composed of lower, middle, and up- 
per classes. Class position is determinec primarily by how much 
money one has and how readily he can get money when he needs 
it. A lower class person—there are 4 such persons—is one who 
cannot meet his financial obligations and is dependent upon 
some outside agent—a wage relationship with an upper class 
person—for survival. Middle class persons are those who own 
or can afford to rent sufficient land to meet their obligations and 
manage to save varying amounts of money. An upper class 
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person is one who does not exert any manual effort for the 
acquisition of food or money, but whose income derives from the 
rental of land and the sale of food cultivated and harvested by 
hired help. There are 4 such persons in Rocky Roads. 

Allied to the system of social stratification is the almost com- 
plete absence of leadership arising from within the community. 
While there are differential degrees of prestige afforded indi- 
viduals, by virtue of their economic (class) standings, prestige 
rarely takes the form of supreme importance within the group. 
Just as social status is achieved rather than ascribed, prestige 
cannot be transferred from one individual to another. As a re- 
sult, there is no prestigeful status which is permanent and which 
is always occupied. For the community, prestigeful significance 
is derived almost entirely from an individual’s economic success. 

There are few situations in which spontaneous leadership 
arises from within the community. When leadership does be- 
come apparent, it is only in the person of an individual who was 
not born in the area. For example, cricket, of which the Rocky 
Roaders are very fond, requires the formation of teams which - 
must be captained. As a result, very little cricket is played. 
Occasionally, teams will be organized, but they are chosen and 
coached by someone who is not a Rocky Roader. At the time 
of our investigation this leadership was in the person of a gov- 
ernment employee who came from another region and whose 
residence in Rocky Roads was temporary. When his leadership 
was withdrawn the teams dissolved. This leadership is neither 
recognized nor effective in any sphere other than the one in 
which it originates. The leadership arises in the context of 
cricket, for example, and remains there. Furthermore, it is ex- 
ercised by transient individuals who do not own land in or around 
Rocky Roads and who are, therefore, outside the community’s 
system of economic competition. The same structural com- 
ponents could be discerned in other instances of leadership in 
the community, as in the Jamaica Agriculture Society, the Banana 
Growers’ Association, and the like, groups set up by govern- 
mental agencies for the marketing of produce grown in the area. 


The latter brings us closer to a fuller understanding of the 
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dearth of leadership arising from within the community. In 
Rocky Roads true social and political authority can derive solely 
from economic power. There are no solidary kin groups which 
own the land to which the individual has but rights of lifelong 
use without attendant rights of alienation, permanent or other- 
wise. Nor are there any inalienable associations of individuals 
who have rights to each other’s property and wealth. Instead, 
each individual stands in competitive relation to all other in- 
dividuals, true economic power of one individual over the other 
being extremely rare. 


The near identity of social and economic power can be seen 
in two separate phases of the culture. The only true locus of 
authority recognized by the Rocky Roader is parental authority. 
But even this is relative, for such authority ceases to function for 
an individual when he leaves his parental home and is completely 
independent financially of his family of orientation. Since, by 
virtue of the economic structure of the community, almost every 
man is economically independent he is also virtually independent 
of group and political authority. 

In a few instances indigent persons are dependent upon others 
for their economic and physical survival. The dependent indi- 
vidual, in such cases, becomes an employee because he does not 
own sufficient land with which to meet his obligations. He does 
not possess definable and limited roles, for as far as his employer 
is concerned, everything falls within his obligations as an em- 
ployee. The employer may at any time sever the relationship 
and render the employee and his family completely unable to 
survive. The employee is therefore at all times respectful, obe- 
dient, and prepared to grant any “favor” which the employer 
may request—even to the point of handing over part of his own 
food supply. But the employee alone is not the sole member 
of this end of the relationship, for the members of his family 
are equally subject to such demands. This is the only circum- 
stance under which “strange” children may be put to a task—by 
their father’s employer—without criticism by the children’s 
parents. To be sure, this relationship rarely occurs, for most 
Rocky Roaders do own some land from which to support their 
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families; its existence, however infrequent, illustrates the notion 
that true authority occurs in Rocky Roads under conditions of 
economic power. Since the clear majority of the members of 
the community are not subject to such economic power they are 
not subject to social authority mane from within the com- 
munity itself, 


Despite the dearth of leadership and authority outside the 
family group, and a corresponding weakness of formalized and 
systematized mechanism of control, certain techniques of con- 
trol are at work and are effective in minimizing overt signs of 
strife in the community. Essentially, these are of two sorts: 
internalized controls and individualized controls; the two are not 
unrelated. On the one hand, rather than existing in a patterned, 
externalized fashion, the pressures toward conformity are inter- 
nalized within the individual. On the other hand, retribution 
and retaliation for offensive behavior, rather than being effected 
by communal endeavor, are always carried out by the affected 
individual. It is worth noting that the absence of a sense of 
community in Rocky Roads finds its extension in the fact that 
the perception of threat is never on the community level but 
rather on the individual level. That is, a Rocky Roader who per- 
ceives himself threatened by the behavior of another Rocky 
Roader views the threatening action as deliberately directed 
against his own self and has little interest in considering the effect 
of the action upon any of his neighbors. 

The most significant internalized control is the inhibition of 
aggressiveness. Quarreling and outright malevolence are not 
unknown in Rocky Roads, but most often individuals attempt to 
avoid those situations which demand the expression of hostility. 
For example, when one is cheated by a neighbor in an economic 
transaction, one generally says nothing to the dishonest acquaint- 
ance but merely attempts to avoid future transactions with him. 
Predominantly, Rocky Roaders express their spontaneously in- 
duced anger with a wall of complete silence. 

In addition to the internalized fear of behaving aggressively, 
action committed in the face of threatened aggression or re- 
taliation is itself pereceived as an aggressive act. Hence, Rocky 
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Roaders are extremely law abiding. On occasion a woman will 
find it necessary to sue the father for support of her illegitimate 
child but she will not do so if the man threatens to retaliate with 
sorcery. The effects of sorcery are easily combatted, but the 
threat is one of aggressive retaliation and hence is not provoked. 


A Rocky Roader’s greatest fear is of his neighbor’s jealousy. 
Rocky Roaders do not employ the phrase “evil eye,” but are | 
familiar with the idiom, and use “jealousy” as its equivalent. 
Great pains are taken to avoid its arousal, for once it is aroused, 
one’s fortunes are certain to disintegrate. Most people, when 
seeing a successful crop which is not theirs, wish that something 
would happen to it. When the jealous wish itself is incapable 
of doing the task, the sorcerer may succeed. 

The most frequently employed and most effective externalized 
mechanism of social control within the community is gossip. 
Its frequency can be accounted for in terms of its aggressive and 
malicious functions, and its effectiveness can be accounted for 
in terms of the dread and fear of being talked about. Gossip, 
on the part of the person who is its subject, is equivalent to criti- 
cism and criticism is intimately linked with sorcery. This equation 
is made by the Rocky Roader because, he reasons, only a jealous 
individual would gossip and criticize. It is the fear of gossip and 
the implied criticism, and the resultant fear of sorcery, which 
largely controls the display of wealth in Rocky Roads. The dis- 
play of wealth, while not defined by the culture as an aggres- 
sive act, will threaten most Rocky Roaders, for such an action is 
meant to imply economic failure in everyone else, and it will 
arouse the jealosy of neighbors. Jealousy is the emotion which 
provides the very foundation for sorcery and its arousal will 
bring economic catastrophe to its object. One rarely admits 
to either jealousy or sorcery, but it is generally recognized as a 
deterrant to conspicuousness in wealth. 

Sexual Relationships: The motivational undertones to sexual 
behavior provide an almost complete antithesis to those which 
impel economic and other interpersonal relationships in the 
community. Almost all Rocky Roaders first experience hetero- 
sexual intercourse at 14 years. Informants report that there are 
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no particular anxieties surrounding this. Very little time is de- 
voted to sexual activity, there is no preoccupation with it, and 
at no point in the life-cycle do there seem to be any anxieties 
strrounding coitus. For the first 2 or 3 years of adolescence 
there are few restrictions—aside from the rules of incest and 
the proprieties of time and place—on sexual partnerships between 
boys and girls; unions are struck up wherever and whenever con- 
venient. But at about 17 or 18 years, definite patterns in sexual 
relationships take form and are adhered to. At this point, a 
boy and girl must be “friends” before they indulge in coitus. 
In the relationship the boy “owns” the girl and the girl “owns” 
the boy. Sexual relationships are never matters for gossip with- 
in the community and should a “boy friend” or “girl friend” 
prove unfaithful to his or her partner the matter is a problem 
for the affected individuals to work out; no one in the community 
will exhibit interest in the matter. Furthermore, there is no 
competition among the men for a girl or among the women for 
a particular man. 

Aside from the motives of sexual gratification, there appear 
to be few emotions of any significance involved in the formation 
of sexual friendships. There is no requirement for affection 
between premarital sexual partners; one may have a sexual rela- 
tionship with another while still nurturing a dislike for the person. 
There are no terms of endearment or expressions of affection 
between premarital sexual partners. The only criterion for the 
maintenance of the relationship is mutual physical gratification; 
if either fails to gratify the other sexually, the relationship is 
dissolved. 


A final indication of the almost complete absence of anxiety 
surrounding sexual behavior is the phenomenon of homosexuality. 
Few Rocky Roaders are familiar with the term “homosexuality;” 
nor do they possess a substitute term for it. Similarly, the mem- 
bers of the community do not know the word “masturbation” 
nor have any single word or phrase to denote the activity. There 
is no known homosexuality among the men although they are 
aware of its occurrence in the capital and in the towns. Simi- 
larly, there is no prostitution in Rocky Roads and the men never 
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visit prostitutes in the more urbanized sections of the island. 
There is some homosexuality among the women of the com- 
munity, but only among those who must go for long periods 
without any heterosexual intercourse. In such instances, homo- 
sexuality never completely supplants heterosexuality but is a 
temporary substitute. 


Tue 


Marriage in Rocky Roads serves two primary functions. It 
serves, first, to grant full adult status to the individuals who are 
marrying. This does not refer to cultural permission to engage 
in sexual intercourse and bear children; such freedom was gained 
at adolescence. Full adult status means final and complete 
emancipation—both in theory and in actuality—from one’s family 
of orientation; it means, in short, the unqualified termination of 
parental control and jurisdiction. 

The founding of a new household—the second primary func- 
tion—is equally specific. In juxtaposing an economic upon a 
sexual relationship, marriage in Rocky Roads unites only the 
two individuals who have entered into such a permanent union, 
not their households of orientation. Whatever new economically 
cooperative relationships are inaugurated by marriage do not 
extend beyond the limits of the new individual family unit. 
When seen in relation to the overall social organization of the 
community, these two functions of marriage affect practically 
every aspect of Rocky Roads culture. 

Marriage is strictly monogamous and the rule of residence is 
neolocal. Descent and inheritance are bilateral; kinship ter- 
minology is of the Eskimo type. There are no prohibitions cover- 
ing the marriage of cousins; outside the range of primary rela- 
tives the rules of incest proscribe marriage to aunts and uncles 
and nephews and nieces. 

In the overwhelming majority of cases the number of genera- 
tions present in the Rocky Roads family is three, not two. The 
prevalence of the third generation is due almost exclusively to 


10 See Henriques, Fernando, “West Indian Family Organization,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. 55, pp. 30-37, 1949. 
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the phenomenon of illegitimacy. More than half the births 
recorded in any 12-month period in Rocky Roads are illegitimate. 
The culture assigns illegitimate children to the care of the ma- 
ternal grandparents rather than to the unwed mother, and it 
thus turns out that almost every couple rears two generations. 


Almost all the men of Rocky Roads voluntarily support their 
illegitimate children until the latters’ 14th birthdays. The cus- 
tomary sum which these men contribute is 5 shillings a week— 
one-third the sum which the culture recognizes as minimal to 
survival. The willingness of men to support their illegitimate 
children is more an expedient than a principled fulfillment of an 
obligation, since, fearful of court action and too high an assess- 
ment by the judge, almost all the men resort to the voluntary con- 
tribution of 5 shillings per week. 

In the families where there are two generations, namely, a mar- 
ried man and woman and their children, the status system is 
clear-cut; the man is the ruler of the household. The children 
occupy the lowest status, while their mother maintains an inter- 
mediary position. Where there are three generations, the father 
occupies the highest status; progressively, below him, are his 
wife, the children they have in common, their daughters’ illegiti- 
mate children, and, on rare occasions, the mother’s illegitimate 
children by a man other than her husband. It is not infrequent 
for a man to marry a woman by whom he has had an illegitimate 
child. In such cases these children are brought along to the 
newly founded household and occupy the status of children the 
couple have in common, for after the marriage of their parents 
these children are no longer illegitimate. In extremely rare in- 
stances a man will permit his bride to bring along to her new 
home an illegitimate child by another man. These children are 
indeed the pariahs of the Rocky Roads family. Even when men 
do allow their wives to bring these children, the husbands live 
up to the traditional refusal to “feed other men’s children.” 
Their support is the obligation of the mother. When they reach 
late adolescence, at 17 or 18 years, they leave the immediate 
household and cease to be even nominal members of it. They 
usually move onto a piece of their mother’s land, supporting them- 
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selves as best they can. They maintain almost no social inter- 
course with their families of orientation. 

Economic and Property Relationships: Aside from the pro- 
vision of foodstuffs by the father, there is no single practice in 
the distribution of money within the family. The most frequent 
practice is for a man to grant a small weekly allowance to his 
wife. Some men dole out money piecemeal for every household 
item which their wives must purchase. Some men keep all their 
money and insist that their wives provide whatever money is 
needed. The latter only occurs where a woman earns enough 
money to care for the family needs which are not provided for by 
cultivation. 

Husbands and wives maintain absolute secrecy about their cash 
earnings from each other. The maintenance of such secrecy and 
of separate purses in the family must be viewed within a broader 
context of economic rivalry between spouses which is manifest 
in a number of ways: (1) Husbands and wives sell land (but not 
food) to each other. Buying and selling between spouses is as 
competitive as between unrelated Rocky Roaders. (2) Spouses 
compete in begging relationships. Almost all Rocky Roaders beg, 
both from neighbors and strangers, and it is not unusual for a 
Rocky Roader in a begging situation to compete with his or her 
spouse, just as one competes with non-relatives when begging. 
(3) Spouses pilfer money from each other. Women are generally 
assigned the task of carrying their husbands’ produce to market for 
sale. The latter have no way of predicting the precise amount of 
money these items will net, and their wives capitalize on this fact 
and invariably pocket part of the proceeds. Men do the same when 
carrying their wives’ produce to market. Rocky Roads culture 
defines this practice as stealing and condemns it. 

Property, both real and movable, is rarely held within the 
family in common ownership, and is basically subject to the same 
patterns of ownership as money. The Rocky Roaders recognize 
three classes of property in land relative to the family: (1) The 
land which the man inherited from his parents or which he has 
purchased prior to his marriage. This is his exclusive property 
to do with as he pleases. (2) The land which his wife received 
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from her parents or which she purchased before her marriage. 
She may never sell this land or dispose of it in any way without 
her husband’s permission. But while he cultivates it, as he does 
his own land, he may not sell it without his wife’s consent. 
(3) The land which was bought after marriage. Nominally, this 
land is held in joint ownership by both spouses. In reality, ulti- 
mate jurisdiction over it is in the hands of the man; he may dis- 
pose of this land without consulting his wife. 

A man sells all the produce he has raised on all three types 
of land and the income is exclusively his, but he sells only the 
surplus which remains after providing for the needs of his 
family. Any produce which the woman raises on the second or 
third category of land is hers and the income is exclusively hers. 
A woman never cultivates on the first class of land. Generally, 
the husband has first call on any of the land which he wishes to 
use; all that remains from the second and third categories may 
be used by the wife. 

Secrecy regarding financial matters prevails between parents 
and their children as between spouses. This is an important 
facet of parent-child relationships in Rocky Roads. Grown sons 
still residing with their parents must contribute about one-third 
of their incomes to their parents to help defray the cost of the 
food which the young men consume. Sons invariably capitalize 
on this secrecy and very often turn over to their parents a sum 
smaller than required. Daughters, even when they are wage- 
earners, retain all their money and need not make any contri- 
butions to the family coffers. 

The culture of the community directs that sons must support 
their parents when the latter become too old to work. We did 
not know any men, however aged, who were incapable of work- 
ing, but there were some aged women who were incapacitated. 
These women received little or nothing from their sons who 
claimed that they could not afford to help support their mothers. 
Interestingly, this rule applies to the men of the community, not 
to the women. As it turns out, many daughters help their parents 
in the latter’s old age, while almost none of the men do. 

Relationships between siblings at all age levels conform to the 
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general patterns described thus far for the Rocky Roads family. 
Economic relationships are competitive, and social intercourse 
and emotional attachments are almost wholly absent. 

Inheritance is a family affair and as such is illustrative of eco- 
nomic and emotional relationships between parents and children, 
as well as among siblings. Theoretically, a man is supposed to 
make out a will leaving his property to his wife; upon her death 
the land is to be distributed equally among all her legitimate 
children. These are the rules governing inheritance. However, 
when a man makes out a will he invariably keeps its contents 
secret lest some members of the family be disappointed with it 
and quarrel with him. Generally, men will their land and money 
to their wives, but occasionally land is willed directly to the 
children. 

The land is not always divided equally among the children; 
sons almost always get a larger share than do daughters. On 
occasion poorer sons will get more than others. But favoritism 
in willing land is almost always present and generates feuds 
and animosities among siblings after the reading of the will. Al- 
though few of these wills would ever be legally binding in a 
Jamaican court of law, since they are rarely witnessed or prop- 
erly certified, no Rocky Roader ever contests a will in a court 
of law. The folks of the community are fully aware of the legal 
status of their wills, yet tradition dictates that no one ever seeks 
legal action to nullify the legacy of a parent. The quarrels among 
siblings over the inheritance take place during the funeral. 
Residues of old quarrels and bitternesses emerge, and the quar- 
rel continues until one of the two parties desists. During the 
quarrel one catches references to threats of sorcery and the feud- 
ing siblings are immediately hushed by onlookers. 

Quarrels over the patrimony are not of the usual run of family 
disputes, for they are not easily forgotten; there are several 
related factors which militate against the reestablishment of 
peace between the family members. First, there is always the 
material expression and symbolism of the dispute: the divided 
land. This is directly related to the second factor, namely, that 
the nature and character of practically all interpersonal relation- 
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ships are colored and usually determined by emotional attitudes 
toward the land. A Rocky Roader who is deprived of land, 
especially through a human agency, deeply believes that his 
deprivation is the result of some concerted effort directed at 
him which aims at his impoverishment. Hints of sorcery are 
very often discerned in such ideas. This is particularly impor- 
tant in family realtionships, for quarrels and bitterness over in- 
heritance, when added to the general competitiveness with which 
family life is fraught, often deal the final blow to the minimal 
cohesiveness of the family group. 

As the children begin to leave home to establish themselves 
independently, the process of the disintegration of the Rocky 
Roads family, as a unit, commences and is hastened by quar- 
rels over the division of the family property. In its extreme 
form this phenomenon is most clearly illustrated by the fact 
that siblings, after they leave their families of orientation, have 
no more contact with each other than they do with their neigh- 
bors. And, as we have seen, this contact is minimal. To be sure, 
there are exceptions to this, but they are few, indeed. Rela- 
tionships among siblings within their families of orientation and 
among their respective families of procreation do not—at least 
as far as economic matters are concerned—form any exceptions 
to the dominant community patterns of fear, suspicion, mistrust, 
anxiety, competitiveness, and isolation. 

Anxiety in Interpersonal Relationships: Most couples in Rocky 
Roads are unhappily married and admittedly regret, within a 
few years after marriage, having entered into such a permanent 
union. The reasons offered for this are almost always of an 
economic nature. The never ceasing task of supporting and 
providing for a family makes the men wish they had never mar- 
ried. The women marry with a view to greater economic security 
and comfort, yet they complain that they must “hustle” even more 
and work harder after marriage than before. Another complaint 
often registered is the frequent failure of spouses to make good 
the promises made before marriage. Men often promise to raise 
and support the illegitimate children of the women they are 
courting and usually refuse to do so after marriage. Young 
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ladies being courted lay claim to proficiency in cooking, sewing, 
and farming, are often without such aptitudes after marriage. 
Only secondarily do spouses mention that they have tired of each 
other’s presence and yearn for a change of environment. 

In a similar vein, quarrels between spouses are usually pre- 
cipitated by matters centering about food and money. A man 
will fly into a rage if his meal is late or if his clothes are un- 
washed and unmended. A woman will complain bitterly that 
her husband does not provide adequately for her. A woman's 
refusal to work with her husband in the field is a frequent 
source of quarreling. Spouses often quarrel over the upbringing 
of their children, but here, too, the problem is of an economic 
nature. For example, a man will attribute the growing number 
of his illegitimate grandchildren to his wife’s failure to keep 
proper watch over their daughters. His complaint on this score 
is solely that he must shoulder the burden of supporting his 
illegitimate grandchildren. 

Family quarrels are usually waged with a stony silence after 
an initial outburst of verbal abuse on both sides. Such silence 
may last several days. In the meantime, if aggressive feelings 
are exceedingly intense, husband and wife might refuse to eat 
food which the other has grown, partaking only of his or her 
own food. No act can constitute a more deadly insult, for to 
refuse an offer of food by another Rocky Roader is tantamount 
to an open declartaion of contempt. It should be pointed out 
that there is no divorce or permanent separation of spouses in 
Rocky Roads. No informant had any memory of divorce or 
permanent separation in the community. 

Social intercourse between spouses is minimal. Husbands and 
wives do not share their leisure. Mutual recreation and relaxa- 
tion are absent in family life. Nor is there any positive emotional 
interdependence between married people to serve as a founda- 
tion of the family partnership. There are no terms or overt ex- 
pressions of endearment between husband and wife. In short, 
as most Rocky Roaders readily admit, husbands and wives are 
not particularly fond of one another. 

Basically, interpersonal relationships between parents and their 
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children conform to the patterns which constitute the modes of 
interaction between spouses. There is a minimum of social in- 
tercouse between parents and their children, and few patterns 
of mutual recreation in which they participate. Parents never 
attempt to elicit support from their children during family quar- 
rels. Nor do parents ever vie with each other for the affection 
of their children. 


Parents have their favorites among their children. When the 
latter are young, the most subservient and submissive is the 
favorite. Children who are singled out as more “meddlesome” 
or “rude” receive more punishment. As the children get older 
the favoritism is realigned, and the inheritance will often be di- 
vided according to it. 


Authority and Mechanisms of Control: The Rocky Roads family 
is authoritarian in character. Theoretically, the father is the un- 
disputed ruler of the household, and a woman may do nothing 
without her husband’s permission. This authority is by virtue 
of his economic position in the household and does not necessar- 
ily rest upon his status as the eldest male in the home. The 
family ruler is answerable to no one; he can be overruled by no 
one either within his own household or any other household in 
the community. When making a decision he need not fear nor 
take into account the opinions of his spouse or children. And 
his decisions carry an implied finality. The women are con- 
scious of their inferior status, primarily in terms of their eco- 
nomic dependence on their husbands, but deny that it arouses 
any resentment in them. They recognize the inequality of au- 
thority in the family as ordained by God and never to be ques- 
tioned. They explain the restaints placed on their behavior with 
the statement that “I am a woman.” The men are likewise 
aware of their superior status within the family, are proud of 
it, and often exploit it to its full advantages. 

Within the family, the women are not without their private 
schemes and techniques for circumventing their husbands’ au- 
thority, and resort alternatively to three characteristic techniques. 
If, for example, a woman decides to buy something for the home 
and if she knows or suspects that her husband would disapprove 
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of the expenditure, she will wait until he is in the fields and then 
make her purchase. Confronted with the fact the irate husband 
can do nothing but chastise his wife for not having sought his 
permission. The second most frequent source of friction on this 
score arises when a woman decides that she would like to pro- 
vide her parents with some food from her husband's crop. The 
men generally object to this. Having been forbidden to do this, 
a woman will be beaten by her husband if he discovers her 
action. The willingness of many of the women to help support 
their aged parents is one manifestation of the greater dependency 
of Rocky Roads women on their mothers. Girls frequently visit 
their mothers after having married, but they do not visit their 
parents’ homes with the express purpose of visiting their fathers. 
Sons generally visit neither parent after their departure from 
home. A daughter going to live and work in a different section 
of the island is obliged to correspond with her mother, not her 
father, and she must always return to Rocky Roads at her moth- 
er’s behest. Sons are never under such obligations, even when 
traveling to a foreign country. A third technique frequently em- 
ployed is gossip about husbands’ miserliness or unbridled au- 
thoritarianism. To be sure, not many women will go out of 
the way to volunteer unflattering remarks about their husbands, 
but that it does occur without arousing much censure—except, 
of course, from the affected husband—points to one wifely 
weapon which can be used effectively against a disliked spouse. 
A woman who gossips about her husband knows quite certainly 
that her remarks will reach his ears. As we have already seen, 
the Rocky Roader equates gossip with criticism and he links 
criticism with sorcery. 

In general terms parents maintain absolute authority over 
their children as long as they support them. Formulating this 
principle in another manner, a Rocky Roader owes his parents 
absclute obedience as long as he is being supported by them. 
Whatever degree of economic independence a Rocky Roader en- 


11 We do not know whether spouses ever actively employ sorcery against 
each other or whether, in view of the linkage between gossip and sorcery, 
this is the closest they do come to practicing sorcery against each other. 
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joys, he enjoys a corresponding independence from parental au- 
thority. Theoretically, parents are not obliged to support their 
children after the latter have finished their schooling (generally 
about the age of 14). Likewise, parents enjoy absolute authority 
in every sphere until their children have left school. Many 
parents, weary of the burden of providing for their children, 
adhere strictly to this rule and insist that their youngsters seek 
gainful employment. When a Rocky Roads youth commences 
his career as a breadwinner, he is left more or less to do as he 
chooses, and only on occasion will his father reprove him for 
errant behaivor; only on the rarest of occasions will his father 
attempt to strike him. As he gets older and earns more money 
he enjoys greater freedom, and once he has reached premarital 
adulthood his parents enjoy minimal authority over him. But 
so long as he is living in his parents’ home he is somewhat re- 
strained, for he retains the luxury of having his mother cook for 
him. Often, in early adulthood, parents will threaten a son with 
deprivation of this luxury or with possible expulsion from the 
home if he does not comply with certain prescribed requirements 
enumerated by them. 

This can be seen more clearly in the treatment of daughters. 
Girls are generally restricted from gaining the same economic 
independence as their brothers. As a result, the young women of 
the community are generally not permitted the same freedom of 
movement enjoyed by the young men. In those cases in which 
they are permitted to attain a measure of economic independence 
they enjoy a comparable measure of freedom from parental con- 
trol. It is in these contexts of social learning that a Rocky 
Roader learns that economic independence is synonomous with 
social and political independence. 

Sexual Relationships: Almost all married couples in Rocky 
Roads are sexually well adjusted. By the latter valuation we 
mean the attainment and maintenance of maximal mutual sat- 
isfaction and gratification by both parties involved in the sexual 
relationship. As to whether sexual enjoyment and gratification 


12 This valuation refers to physical, not emotional, gratification. As 
noted in our discussion of premarital behavior, such liaisons seem to 
lacking in emotional content. 
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is greater in one or the other spouse, informants found the ques- 
tion a difficult one to answer. Most agreed that sexual activity 
was mutually enjoyable and satisfying. 

So far as we were able to determine, the denial or granting of 
sexual intercourse is never employed as a technique either to 
control or reward a spouse. As a matter of fact, a woman who 
behaved seductively toward her husband would be considered 
quite aberrant. 

Extramarital sexual liaisons are frowned upon, but there are 
no proscriptions covering adultery which carry the force of a 
taboo. Adultery is considered neither a crime nor a sin in 
Rocky Roads. The attitude of the community toward adultery 
may be put another way. Should the knowledge of a person’s 
extramarital affairs become public no one will criticize him or 
her. In fact, no one would say anything about the matter. 
The only one who would censure the act is the spouse. A man 
will seek an extramarital partner if his wife does not satisfy him 
sexually, and he will attempt to select an elderly woman who 
can no longer bear children. If a man cannot satisfy his wife 
sexually she will likewise seek another partner, claiming that 
her husband “leaves her in more pain than before.” 


CONCLUSION 


Economic and property relationships in Rocky Roads must be 
thought of as competitive. Individual success in the accumu- 
lation of wealth, rigid secrecy surrounding the amount of money 
an individual has accumulated, and a frugality to excess are the 
outstanding characteristics of interpersonal economic rela- 
tionships. 

We are able to observe these traits in microcosm on the various 
levels of family relationships. The maintenance of separate 
purses of money within the family is as strictly adhered to 
as it is within the general community. The emphasis of 
“mine” as against “yours” continues to operate with unabated 
intensity within the family. And in the attempt to increase the 
volume of “mine” as against “yours” spouses employ many of the 
techniques of competition which are found in the general com- 
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munity. The maintenance of secrecy regarding financial mat- 
ters is as much a cardinal rule in family life as it is between 
members of different households. It is to be found between 
spouses, between parents and their children, and between sibl- 
ings. The almost complete absence of material generosity in 
Rocky Roads is manifest in extreme form in the manner in which 
the men dole out money to their wives for household expenses 
and in the adherence by many to the rule that one need not sup- 
port a child after the age of 14. 

When thinking of property the Rocky Roader can think only 
in terms of individual, private holdings. Competition for land 
is divisive in the general community, and this wedge in social 
relationships can be observed again in the family.’* In its ex- 
treme form it is one of the primary catalysts in the disintegra- 
tion of the family and its inability to exhibit continuity as a 
solidary entity from generation to generation. Competition for 
land in the broader community pits family against family, militat- 
ing against inter-household unity and the pooling of resources 
between individuals and households. Similarly, the competition 
for land in the division of the patrimony destroys whatever bond 
might have existed between brothers. 

On the score of anxiety in interpersonal relationships we note 
the individual’s feelings of unpleasantness and discomfort in the 
face of close personal ties, an uneasiness which is probably a mani- 
festation of mistrust and suspicion of others, specifically their 
economic motives and aspirations. In the broader community 
this discomfort in the face of close personal ties can be seen in 
several areas of behavior, as in ideas of being disliked, the be- 
lief that most people are untrustworthy and malicious, and the 


18 Similar functional relationships and regularities are to be observed 
among the Yurok, a society comparable to Rocky Roads in their economic 
competitiveness. See Goldschmidt, Walter, “Ethics and the Structure of 
Society: An Ethnological Contribution to the Sociology of Knowledge,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 58, pp. 506-24, 1951; Kroeber, A. L., 
“The Yurok,” in Handbook of the American Indians of California, Bulletin 
78, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1925; Waterman, T. T. and Kroeber, 
A. L. Yurok Marriages, University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 18, No. 5, 1920. 
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prevalence of anxieties even between “best friends.” It is also 
to be seen in the failure of the culture to develop patterns of 
visiting and recreation as well as solidary and inalienable group- 
ings of individuals. 

These perceptions of the social world are equally present in 
interpersonal relationships within the family. It does not take 
long for married couples to tire of the marriage relationship nor 
do spouses relax together or share their leisure time. The an- 
xieties which militate against the formation of close ties within 
the general community are also sources of frequent tension and 
quarreling between spouses. Just as within the broader com- 
munity the Rocky Roaders believe that their fellows are attempt- 
ing to deny them a comfortable livelihood through means of 
covert hostility, so do spouses quarrel when they believe that 
they are being deprived by each other. Part of the disappoint- 
ment in marriage is a perceived failure on the part of the other 
person to fulfil all one’s material and economic expectations. Simi- 
larly, the techniques of expressing and avoiding hostility in family 
situations are those which are employed in the broader com- 
munity. 

Perhaps the clearest and most succinct illustration of our thesis 
is to be found in the areas of authority and mechanisms of con- 
trol. In the more diffuse relationships of the general community 
we noted the absence of either horizontal or vertical control and 
authority as these stemmed from the economic independence of 
the individual nuclear family; where there is no economic con- 
trol there is hardly any political control arising from within the 
community. Similarly, where parents lose their economic con- 
trol over their children their authority over them diminishes ac- 
cordingly. Where they continue to support their children they 
continue to exercise a corresponding degree of authority over 
them. 

Aside from internalized mechanisms of control the most effec- 
tive means of restraining offensive behavior are anomic. Jeal- 
ousy, gossip, and sorcery, while effective in controlling the be- 
havior of others, are not recognized by their victims as normal 
and justifiable pressures toward conformity. Similarly, the tech- 
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niques of control used between spouses are anomic, for the cul- 
ture in no way justifies gossip about one’s spouse or subterfuge 
as legitimate means to desired ends. Incidentally, the Rocky 
Roaders do not, as do other peoples, regard such techniques as 
matters for humor. 


Finally, the basic motivations to sexual behavior are repeated 
with precise regularity in marital and non-marital situations. 
In both the primary concern is physical gratification. There 
appear to be no anxieties in either premarital or marital sexual 
relationships, just as there are no “romantic” or other pseudo- 
emotional rationalizations for sexual behavior. Furthermore, the 
community treats marital infidelity with exactly ‘the same lack 
of interest as it does premarital infidelity. 

Rocky Roads is a relatively simple and stable community. A 
logical problem is whether such a hypothesis would hold true 
in similarly stable societies as well as in far more complex and 
rapidly changing societies. If it does hold true in other equally 
stable societies it might be possible to employ the degree of 
consistency of values and personality orientations in the family 
and in the broader society as an index or criterion of cultural 
and sociological disequilibrium in a process of change. 

A corollary to this is our inability at this point to offer a quali- 
tative statement as to exactly which categories of values in in- 
terpersonal relationships we would include in a broader hypo- 
thesis and which we would exclude. For example, we have the 
impression that competition for non-economic prestige symbols— 
such as competition in “counting coup” among the Plains In- 
dians—while obviously a category of interpersonal relationships, 
is not one which is repeated microcosmically in the family insti- 
tution. It is hoped that future research into the problem will 
provide a formulation which will enable us to state which cate- 
gories of interpersonal relationships of the broader community 
are repeated in the family and which are not. 
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This paper describes a single pattern—and one whose in- 
cidence is very low—of a group of people known as the Moros 
(Spanish for Mohammedan) in the southern Philippines. The 
pattern is selected, however, not merely for its exotic interest, 
but because it exhibits an interesting temporal change, and be- 
cause it manifests the adoption of a religious doctrine with what 
Linton has called a change in the “form” of the cultural trait. 
The author hopes in a forthcoming publication to give a full 
account of the influence of the adoption of Mohammedanism on 
the Moros—an account which is impossible here. 


The Moros in question inhabit the Islands of Jolé and Siasi 
in the Sulu Archipelago. They are Mohammedanized natives, 
but, during the formative period of their present culture, were 
much more sea-faring and hence open to southern influences 
than the already generally sedentary bulk of the Philippine archi- 
pelago peoples. 

The sources of information about the pattern discussed are: 
a primary Moro informant (who was an excellent one); several 
secondary Moro informants; several Catholic missionaries in the 
area; a number of Christian informants from Zamboanga; finally, 
corroborative literature, to be cited. 

In a word, the pattern to be discussed is that of a man from 
Jol6 or Siasi (more usually the first Island) going to a place 
known to be frequented by Christians, and killing them, with 
the hope (usually realized) that he will die in the course of 
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this activity. This is known as going juramentado, from the 
Spanish: “one who has sworn an oath.” I shall first present the 
evidence of the informants, and then the literature on the 
subject. 


Tue PatTTreRN AS DEFINED BY INFORMANTS 


A man may find himself generally disgusted with life, he may 
have been experiencing a very unhappy marital life, he may have 
been shamed by his fellows (as on the occasion of their point- 
ing out that he has had a relative killed by the Constabulary, 
and he himself has not revenged the death), or some other mo- 
tivation may influence him, and he decides to “go juramentado.” 

He ought first to ask permission of his parents for this act. 
When this is granted, he kisses their feet and hands. The parental 
approval once granted, the true juramentado ought then to ask 
permission from the Sultan; but nowadays most neglect this 
formality. 

The permission granted, the subject prepares a good edge on 
his kris or his baréng or his spear. One of these three is always 
selected for the purpose, but the kris is by far the more com- 
monly chosen weapon. However, a form of spear peculiar to 
the juramentado is also popular. The spear, called biidjak awdék- 
awdk, has a short shaft, no more than a meter long, and a long 
blade, about fifty centimeters in length. 

The juramentado has his head hair shaved off, and his eye- 
brows plucked. That night, he burns some kamédnyan (incense 
resin) and passes his dnting-dnting' through the smoke, praying 
meanwhile for the success of his venture. 

The next morning, about four o'clock, he goes to the river 
and bathes, uttering prayers the whole time. The Moros believe 
that this bath makes the body strong and hard as iron, the veins 
like stout wire. Upon emerging from the waters of the river, the 
juramentado uses an dbaka (hemp) cord to secure his penis in 


1 Anting-anting is almost the universal word in the southern Philip- 
pines for a “charm”, particularly a charm which is effective against death 
in battle. 
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an upright position. One end of the cord is attached to the 
penis, and the other goes around the neck. This is thought 
to enable him to fight on after having received many wounds. 
After donning his clothes, the man returns to his house. Once 
again he kisses the hands and the feet of his parents. Within 
the house he shouts “O tuhdn-ko déli tiod ako” (“Oh, my Lord, 
bless me exceedingly”). At the bottom of the house approach, 
he shouts: “Lalllah hailawlah Muhamad adrasawlah” (“There 
is no God but God; Mohammed is his Prophet” ).? 

After arriving at the place he has selected for his execution of 
Christians, such as a crowded market place in the early morning, 
he grasps his weapon, removes it from concealment, and attacks 
any Christians available. The first time he strikes a victim, he 
shouts “Bismallah” (“In the name of God”); but he does not re- 
peat this when striking subsequent victims. If he approaches a 
Mohammedan or a group of Mohammedans, he warns them off 
by shouting “Simay Isliém” (“Mohammedans keep clear”). His 
intention is to kill as many Christians as possible. Such is the 
frenzy of these juramentados, that they sustain many wounds 
before succumbing. The people seek sanctuary in a Church, or 
wherever possible. 

After his death, the juramentado believes, he will mount a 
flying horse (kira sambdélin), which will bear him to Heaven, 
where forty houris (bidaddli) are waiting to be his wives. In 
Heaven, too, there are all the best foods he can imagine, always 
ready when he may desire them; there is no need of ever doing 
any work; the surroundings are of the greatest possible beauty. 

Suicide is forbidden the Moro, but this manner of ending one’s 
life is highly esteemed. It is “going out like a man.” 


Tue CorrosoraTIVE LITERATURE 


This account of informants agrees in most details with the 
data one can glean from the literature. Espina (458-9) notes 
that the juramentados washed themselves, put on white clothes 


2 This is my transliteration of the principal informant Arabic. Nearer 
to correct Arabic would be the folowing: “La Illah il Illah, wa Muham- 
mad rasuluh.” 
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and a white head cloth, and provided themselves with dnting- 
dnting, adding the fact that these were in part stones, and the 
stones were usually from the intestines of animals, and in part 
a paper on which the pandita had inscribed charms. Further- 
more, he adds the distinctive detail (459); “Ademds, trincan fuer- 
temente sus textes, pasando una lazada al miembro con una cinta 
6 cuerdo resistente, que sujetan é la quo sostiene et Antin-antin.” 
In another place (341-5), Espina places juramentados in three 
categories: the first comprised the ancient, fighting juramentados, 
who were incited thereunto by the pandita, and were solemnly 
initiated into their class with ceremonies guaranteed to attract 
attention and to confirm the candidate in the way of martyrdom; 
the second class comprised those who united religious fanaticism 
with “furor politico”; the third category he judged simply to be 
criminals 


The authors of El Archipielago Filipino add (1:206) the cor- 
roborative note that the juramentados “tienen arraigada la creen- 
cia de que han de ser premiados por esto ir al pardiso montados 
en caballo blanco.” 

More modern authors have witnessed and described jura- 
mentado attacks and help round out our description of this 
phenomenon of Moro culture, both past and present. Worcester 
(1898:175-6) writes: “Now a juramentado is a most unpleasant 
sort of individual to encounter. The Moros believe that one 
who takes the life of a Christian thereby increases his chance of 
a good time in the world to come; the more Christians killed, 
the brighter the prospect for the future, and if one is only fortu- 
nate enough to be himself killed while slaughtering the enemies 
of the faithful, he is at once transported to the seventh heaven. 

“From time to time it happens that one of them wearies of this 
life, and desiring to take the shortest road to glory he bathes in 
a sacred spring, shaves off his eyebrows, dresses in white, and 
presents himself before a pandita to take solemn oath (juramen- 
tar) to die killing Christians. He then hides a kris or barong 
about his person, or in something that he carries, and seeks the 
nearest town. If he can gain admission, he snatches his weapon 
from its concealment and runs amuck, slaying every living being 
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in his path until he is finally himself dispatched. So long as the 
breath of life remains in him, he fights on. 

“Eye-witnesses have repeatedly informed me that they have 
seen juramentados seize the barrel of a rifle, on being bayoneted, 
and drive the steel into themselves further, in order to bring the 
soldier at the other end of the piece within striking distance and 
cut him down. 

“The number of lives taken by one of these mad fanatics is 
sometimes almost incredible, but he is eventually killed himself, 
and his relatives have a celebration when the news of his death 
reaches them. They always insist that just as night is coming on 
they see him riding by on a white horse, bound for the abode of 
the blessed.” 

Worcester, too, believes (1930:495) that religion has a pro- 
found influence on this sort of activity, as indeed seems to be 
the fact. “In the Moro, native racial characteristics have been 
profoundly modified by religious beliefs. These people are re- 
ligious fanatics. I have known two Moros, armed with bamboo 
lances, to attack a column of two thousand soldiers armed with 
rifles. It is an historic fact that Moro jurmentados once at- 
tempted to rush the walls of Jol6 and kept up the fruitless effort 
until they blocked with their dead bodies the rifle slits so that 
it became necessary for the Spanish soldiers to take positions on 
top of the walls in order to fire. I have known a Moro, shot re- 
peatedly through the body and with both legs broken, to take his 
kriss in his teeth and pull himself forward with his hands in the 
hope of getting near enough to strike one more blow for the 
Prophet.” 

A few more details are added by Landor (170), who relates 
the following: “These juramentados, when they run amuck, 
show a great deal of grit, and I have known one man actually 
attacking an entire troop of cavalry, while every soldier was fir- 
ing at him. The heavy knives and kris of the Sulus inflict ter- 
rible wounds, and on one occasion in Jol6 I saw a number of 
persons who had been killed by three of these fanatics. One 
had the left side of the skull cut as clean as with a razor, and 
the sword had also made a groove several inches deep in the 
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shoulder. Another gash sideways had cut the body in two as 
far as the spine. .. Their [the juramentados’] repulsive ap- 
pearance was also somewhat enhanced by the hair of the head 
being shaved clean, and the mustache and eyelashes [eyebrows? ] 
removed so as to leave a mere horizontal, tiny strip of black 
hair. The teeth have been freshly filed and stained black; the 
hair of the armpits pulled out, and the nails of the fingers and 
toes trimmed very short.” 

In time of war, the juramentados are suicide fighters. Thus 
Foreman (140) describes the experiences as of an expedition 
of the Spaniards to Sulu under Malcampo in 1876: “Now and 
again would appear a few juramentados, or sworn Mohametans, 
who sought their way to Allah by the sacrifice of their own 
blood, but causing considerable destruction to the invading 
party. With a kris at the waist, a javelin in one hand, and a 
shield supported by the other, they would advance before the 
enemy, dart forwards and backwards, make zigzag movements, 
and then, with a war-whoop, rush in three or four at a time 
upon a body of Christians twenty times their number, giving no 
quarter, expecting none—to die, or to conquer.” 

The attack of juramentados on Christians not undertaken dur- 
ing time of war, is also described by Foreman (146): “A few 
years ago we were all alarmed on Corpus Christi Day, during 
the solemn procession of that Feast in Cotabato, by the sudden 
attack of a few Mohametans on the crowd of Christians as- 
sembled. Of course, the former were overwhelmed and killed, 
as they quite expected to be. They were of that class known as 
juramentados, or sworn Mohametans, who believe that if they 
make a solemn vow, in a form binding on their consciences, to 
die taking the blood of a Christian, their souls will immediately 
migrate to the happy hunting-ground, where they will ever live 
in bliss, in the presence of the Great Prophet. This is the most 
dangerous sect of Mohametans, for no exhibition of force can 
suffice to stay their ravages, and they can only be treated like 
mad dogs, or like a Malay who has run amok.” 

There is no doubt that the action of going juramentado has a 
large religious element in its motivation. Indeed, the Qoran 
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(IX:112) calls one a martyr who succumbs in a battle during the 
Jihad (Holy War) after having killed some of the enemy. In 
the case of the historical juramentados who attacked the enemy 
with frenzy during time of war, the purely religious element in 
motivation was no doubt much larger than in the case of the in- 
dividual juramentado of today; although even in the former case 
other motives such as the socio-psychological mentioned by 
Turney-High (141-2) must also have come into play. The pre- 
sent pattern may be considered a carry-over from a previous 
situation of continuous war between the Christian Spaniards and 
the Moros. The motives other than religious that occur today, 
are, however, not quite as simple as Burbidge (152) would make 
out: “Jealousy is the main cause of all the bloodshed of which 
the Malays are guilty.” But, as was indicated by informants, go- 
ing juramentado today seems to be an institutionalized mode of 
suicide among the Moros, suicide decided upon after considera- 
tion of one or more of life’s difficulties. 

The frenzy induced in the juramentado reminds one of the 
well-known Malay custom of running amok; but the situation is 
hardly always identical, since the frenzy of the juramentado is 
deliberately induced, and the preparations for it are ritualized. 
Indeed, running amok is certainly more commonly mentioned by 
authors describing the cultures further south. It must be ad- 
mitted that in such mentions the element of a culturally rec- 
ognized mode of suicide does not seem to be absent. 


CONCLUSION 


Going juramentado is, on the one hand, an example of a spe- 
cialized form of culturally conditioned human endeavor which 
produces heroes in war and kamikaze pilots, and, on the other, 
a clear example of the influence of Mohammedan teaching, as 
adopted and adapted by the Moros of the Philippines, on these 
people, whose cultural and environmental background with re- 
spect to this phenomenon must also be kept in mind. 
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